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Co.oss# was situated in the southern part of 
Phrygia. 
| was by no means the principal one of Phrygia ; for 
' when that great province was ultimately divided 


Though a town of considerable note, it 


into Phrygia Pacatiana and Phrygia Salutaris, it 
ranked but as the sixth city of the former division. 
The town was seated on an eminence to the south 
of the Meander, at a place where the river Lycus 
began to run under ground, as it did for five fur- 
and flowed into 
This valuable indication of the site 


longs, after which it again rose 
the Meander. 
of Colossm, furnished by Herodotus (lib. vii. cap. 
30), establishes the truth of the received conclusion, 
that the ancient city is represented by the modern 
village of Khonas. This village is described by 
Mr. Arundell as being situated most picturesquely 
under the immense range of Mount Cadmus, which 
rises to a very lofty and perpendicul ir height be- 
hind the village, in some parts clothed with pines, 
}in others bare of soil, with vast chas:ins and 


erns 


cav- 


The immense perpendicular chasw, seen in 











the view, affords an outlet to a wide mountain 
is al 

Phe 
approach to Khonas, as_ well as the village itself, 
in tall trees, 
vines of most luxuriant growth are suspended. In 


torrent, the bed of which is dry in summer. 


is beautiful, abounding from which 


the immediate neighborhood of the village are sev- 
eral vestiges of an ancient city, consisting of arches, 
vaults, squared stones, while the ground is strewed 
with broken pottery, which so generally and so 
remarkably indicates the sites of ancieut towns in 
ull that now re- 


the East. ‘That these ruins are 


main of Colossm, there seems no just reason to 


doubt. —Sears’ Pic. Illustrations of the Bible. 
——> 3 @ Cato — 
CuaARACTERS OF ouR Fairnps.—Do we wish to 


know the character of our friends? Let us observe 


the objects by which they are surrounded in their 


dwellings. Jn their homes we shall read their 


characters as plainly as if their hearts were laid 
open to our Vicw. 
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From the Model American Courier. 


CIRCUMSTANCIAL EVIDENCE, 
BY PROFESSOR P. S. RUTER. 
(Concluded. | 
SCENE IX. 

Tria! Continued and Concluded. 

The 


as was the crowd of eager spectators on the last 


morning has come, and the hour. Great 
aud of all that 
for the 
perhaps not three per- 


not fully satisfied 


evening, it seems still greater now ; 
large number who had heard the evidence 
commonwealth, there were 
sons in the court-room who were 
of the prisoner's guilt. 

All, therefore, 


and apparently trifling nature of th 


were astonished atthe irrcleyant 

\ stimony ad- 

dueed by the prisoner's counsel. 
The first witnesses sworn for the defendant were 


two respectable, persons, from the western part 
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the town, who, in reply to questions put to them 
by Manton’s counsel, deposed, that at about five 


o’clock on the afternoon of July 25th lust, an emi- | 


grant’s wagon passed through that part of the town, 
and taking the direct western road, proceeded in 


this direction till lost sight of in the turns and | 


windings of the road. It wasa three-horse wagon 
with a common, coarse linen cover. A young tnan 
was riding one of the hor es and driving. Had 
noticed the inmates only so far us to sce that there 
was an elderly woman and ecveral children, some 
of them pretty well grown. 


Only onc of the witnesses had noticed particu. 


deeply pitted with small pox. Saw him about two 


amen . - a nd 


-- Cee er ree- ree erewrre re 


and pocketbook and the blood-steeped handkerchicf | 


found on the prisoner's person—his unaccountably 
long absence and Jate return with a hard-ridden 
and blood.spotted horse—his coat, with its dark, 
tell-tale stains but half-effaced,lying at that instant 


before the jury, the very effort to efface them be. | 


traying consciousness of guilt ;—the voice of the 
speaker rang through the crowded court-room, like 


, that of the accusing angel, “ making inquisition for 


blood.” 


From the prisoner's long and well-known and 


| indisputably high character, up to the very hour of 


| this too strong temptation, he would not detract 
larly the young man who was driving ; said he was | 


dressed in coarse clothing, had red hair, and was ‘ 


hours afterwards ride into tewn again with Mr. < 


Dennison ; is confident it was the same one. 
cross-examinution, 


No 


A grocery-keeper of the town was next sworn, 
who testified that on the evening in questivn, at 


ubout hal!-past seven o'clock, a young wun, stran- | 


one iota ;—that might go to mitigate punishment 
but not to influence the verdict of the jury, where, 
the positive und presumptive evidences of guilt 
were so incontrovertibly strong. 


| since he did not deem it necessary, to excite enmity 
in the jury against the prisoner personally, by | 


ger to him, answering to the above description, | 


had bought at his store a quart of whiskey, of 
which he had drank nearly a half-pint before 
leaving. 


‘Two persons were next introduced, who deposed } 


that they had been employed by the prisoner's 


to go out on the county road, leading due west 
from tuwn, sume seven or eight miles, to a place 
described to them by prisoner, about a hundred 
yards beyond a small stream. 
found on the road-side, as prisoner had told them 
they would, evident marks of blood on the ground, 
and on a stone or rock, that was partly sunk in 
the earth. No cross-examination. 

Mr. Howland, cabinct-maker, being next called 
upon, testified tu the very high character of defen- 
dant, for the last fourteen years, during which time 


he bad known him intimately. Prisoner had never 


been known or heard or suspected of doing a mean, ' 


much less a criminal action. Was «always noted 


for strict adherence to truth. The old man wept 
Maxwell and other 
witnesses testified, in the highest terms, as to the 
enviable churacter and irreproachable life of the 
prisoner. 


while giving his testimony. 


Maxwell also stated that, owing to the 
haste and ¢xciting circumstances of the arrest, an 
informality had been committed, on the ground of 
which the indictment wight have been quashed ; 
but the prisoner had positively forbidden his coun- 
sel to take advantage of it, preferring to abide the 
issue of an honorable trial. lle stated also that 
almost superhuman eflorts had becn made, by offer 
cf rewards, advertisements, plucards, &c. to pro- 
cure some tangible informetion of the emigrant 
family, (mentioned by the first two witnesses,) by 
whom prisoner’s counscl expected to prove an alibi; 
but both wagon and inmates had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Here defence 
closed. 


the evidence for the 

The prosecuting attorney then addressed the 
jury at some length on the issue before them. Lk 
was an able speaker, and his summing up of the 
evidence on the part of the commonwealth, wus 
with overwhelming force against Manton. And 
us he put together, link by link, the fearful chain 
of circumstances,—the quarrel between the pris- 


Joner and Easton—the identified, pistol found by 
} the side of the 


murdered mmun—Easton’s watch 


dwelling at large upon the darker features of the 
case. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


terly all hope of avoiding a conviction, and was 
pointing his efforts chiefly to persuade the mass of 
spectators that, spite of the strong circumstances 


against him, there was still a possibility of his in- 


nocence. 

He therefore related minutely all the incidents of 
his eventful ride on the fatal evening in question, as 
he had already tuld them to his counsel, and as 
related above ;—alluded to the evidence confirma. 


' tory of his statement so far as it went, of the wagon 


in question, the young man driving, and the blood 
found on the road seven or eight miles from town;— 
dwelt particularly upon the evidence expected to be 
obtained from the warm-hearted Irish woman and 
her family, and their mysterious disappearance, 
scemingly as though they had been intentionally 


' kept out of the way. 
Sinclair’s speech made evidently a powerful im- | 
pression upon the jury, the more so, as, with gen- 
| temanly delicacy, he bad not thought it proper, 


He made no appeal to the feelings of the jury, 
und indeed seemed purposely to avoid any excite- 


. ment on his own part, or the arousing of it in others, 


Mr. Harris (junior counsel for the prosecution) | 


followed his senior, for it was understood that 
prisoner's counsel did not intend to speak ; and he 


: took entirely different ground. 
counsel, on the day afterthe murder, the 26th July, | 


Coumencing with prisoner's question to Blaney, 
the livery-stable keeper, he argued a deliberate, 


till he came to reply to the ill-judged insinuations 
of the junior counsel on the other side, as to a pre- 
determined assassination, and to a whole past life 
of hypocrisy. 
of fiery cloquence, that met a response in the heart 


This he denied in an indignant burst 


_ of every man under the sound of his voice ;—ming- 
} ling with it a few scathing sentences of personal 
| sarcasm, under which the luckless Harris writhed 


, malice.afore thought intention on the part of the 


They had there 


defendant, to murder Easton. He attucked even 
the evidences of previous integrity, and more than 


when arrested, even in the very act of attempting 


to remove the evidences of his guilt ;—enlarged 


upon the heinousness of the crime, a cowardly as- 


like a whipped school-buy. 

And he closed by telling the jury he knew they 
would and must find a verdict against him—the 
evidence required it—but he was conscious of 


_ innocence, and could only, as he had endeavored 
hinted that prisoner’s whole life had been a course 


, of hypocrisy ;—spoke of his guilty consciousness | 


sussinution of an old man, a mere balancing a hu- | 
man life against so much money ;—and endeavored 


to rouse feclings of personal animosity in the minds 
of the jury against him. 
His speech, though fluent and plausible, instead 


, of uiding, injured his cause with the jury, and pro- 


duced manifest signs of disapprobation in the 
uudience ; simply because no one present believed 
it. 


} 


Manton had been excecdingly popular, as well | 


us in high moral estcem, and no une believed his | 


crime more than what Sinclair, with better judg- 
ment termed it, “a momentary yielding to a temp- 
tation or provocation, too strony for him.” And 
anid the restlessness produced all over the court- 
house by the latter part of Harris’s address, Man- 
ton himself, to the surprise of the jury and audience, 
rose to make his own defence. 


During the course of the trial, he had sat calm 


and apparently unmoved, listening without a change | 


of countenance to the fearful muss of testimony 
urrayed against Lim; nor did he once show signs 
of emotion, until Howland, Maxwell und others 
were testifying to his hitherto irrepioachable life and 
character. 

Ilis face was pale, and its features sharpened by 
suffering, but his yoiee was clear and strong, and 
his manly figure had lost, by long confinement, 
none of that peculiar diguity, so sure to prepossess 
un audience in favor of the speaker, and which 
Manton possessed in an eminent degree, 

He commenced, as usual, addressing himself 
nominally to the jury, but it was evident, before 
he had uttered ten sentences, that be had lost ut- 


all his life to do, “ put his trust in God.” 

A feeling was evidently rising in favor of the 
prisoner, not only in the audience, but in the minds 
of the jury also ; but this latter was quickly dissi- 
pated when Sinclair again rose to close the case, 
and in a low voice, as though reluctant to act the 
part assigned him, reminded the jury of their oaths, 
to decide according to the evidence. ‘The testi- 
mony in reference to the wagon proved nothing 
asto the merits of the case—the blood on the road 
seven or eight miles from town, might have been 
placed there by prisoner himself in cleansing his 
blood-stained garments—he was absent long 
enough to have done it—and as for the prisoner’s 
narrative of events, had it been proven even by one 
single credible witness, he did not hesitate to allow 
that it would clear the defendant ;—but where was 
even that single witness? And amid a breathless 
silence over the whole court-house, the case was 
given to the jury, and they retired. 

No one supposed they would remain out five 
minutes, and all kept their seats. ‘The dead, un- 
broken stillness of the crowded hall began, after 
four or five minutes, to be disturbed by low whis- 
pers of opinion, when a noise of voices was heard 
at the door. Instantly every sound was hushed, 
for ull supposed that it was the jury returning, and 
utmidst the universal silence, a woman's yoice was 
distinctly heard, saying— 

“Augh! let me pass, let me in, I say! Lucy, 
kape holt of me hand! Ah, John Looney, won't 
the divil burn ye for desaivin’ me so, and the swate 
young gintleman ugoin’ to be hanged jist because 
me child’s blood was on his coat’? Let me in, I 


” 


say ° 


In a moment, with an indescribable revulsion of © 


feeling, and a voice 


multitude within shouted : 
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as of one man, the whole vast ¢ 
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Irish woman !” 


And instantly, spite of remonstrances on her 
own part, and shouts of “ Order! silence!” from 
the officers, the widow and her family were actu- 
ally lifted over the heads of the crowd, and placed 
within the bar. 

“Who are you, my good woman?” asked Judge 
K. but before answer could be given, a hundred 
voices shouted—* Call back the jury !”’—~and des- 
puiring of quieting the multitude, and perhaps 
sympathising with them, the Judge ordered the 
jury re-called. 

In the mean time the woman looked round, and 
the moment her eyes met Manton, she sprang to- 
wards him, and would have dropped on her knees, 
but the prisoner prevented her, shaking hands 


BARA SAP AP lle 


another pocket, “‘ with the blessed cross a-top of © 


| a" 


And handing it up, amidst the crowd's ill-con- 
cealed ridicule of the discomfitted Harris, she was 


| sworn upon it. 


This trifling incident was materally to her ad- 
vantage. 


, menced in her favor, from her gratitude towards 


heartily with her, and with Lucy, whom she drew 


up beside her. What was said wasinaudible, amid 
the noise of a hundred voices, but the poor woman 
wept like a child. 

When order was again restored—-for the crowd 
were too eager to hear to be noisy long—Judge K. 


made a few remarks to the spectators on the im- | 


propricty of any demonstrations of public feeling 
in a court of justice, and intimating the reluctance 
but necessity under which he should ordcr the 
court-room cleared, if better order were not kept ; 


Manton, and this little involuntary evidence of 
both piety and conscicntiousness, certainly prepared 
both the audience and the jury for belicving more 
readily her testimony. 

“ Now my good woman,” said Maxwell, “ will 
you tell the jury if you saw or knew any thing of 


this gentleman,” pointing to Manton, “ on the eve- 


ning of the 25th of last July ?” 


* Well, I'll tell ye; ye see, John Looney, that’s | 


me hired man, had left the wagon and gone to 
town, sayin’ as how he'd forgot somethin’, though 
sorra a bit was it but the whiskey he'd forgot or 


_ brought back with him—the drunken baste !”— 


‘ 


then turning to the women, he repeated his ques. | 


tion : 
‘* Who are you, my good woman ?” 


“ Sure me name’s Mary Callaghan, yer honor,” 


this John Looney in town now ?” 

“ He came wid me, sir, to kape me from comin’ 
meself, but I've dismissed him from 
and like enough he’s gone off by this time, for he 
seemed to hate mightily to come here any how.” 

Maxwell instantly handed up a line to the Judge, 
who beckoned and whispered to the sheriff, who 
again whispered to two or three officers, which 


, latter left the court-house immediately. 


said she, modestly dropping a curtesy, “an I’m a 


lone widder with five childer, barrin’ the two that's 
lying in the church yard at Ballynasloe.” 

** And you wish to give evidence in this case ?”’ 

* I don’t know nothin’ about the case, yer hon- 
or, but I want to tell ye how this swate young 
gintleman got his cuat bluodied, which they say he 
is goin’ to be hanged for. 
here Lucy.” 

“ But,” interrupted the Judge, “ I don’t know 
you ; how are the jury to know whether to believe 
you ?” 


Sure it was 





come 


‘« Plaise yer honor, I have some certificates from 
Father O'Reilly, that’s the praist, and "Squire Ma- 
gruder, and” 





“ Who—’Squire Magruder of N-——?” deman. 
ded Judge K. 

“ Yes, yer honor.” 

“ Hand 


»rith ” 
writing. 


me his certificate. I know his hand- 

The woman fumbled in her pockets and pro. 
duced some half-dozen letters, of which she handed 
one to the Judge. He read it aloud to the jury : 

“This is to certify that the bearer, Mary Calla- 
ghan, is well known to me as a remarkably hon- 
est, industrious and worthy widow woman, who is 
about moving westward, since the death of her 
husband, &c.”’ 

“T am satisfied,” said the Judge. 
you swear the witness ?” 

* Please your honor,” interposed Harris, “ this 
witness scems to be a Catholic, and they say a 
Catholic doesn’t regard an outh sworn on a Pro- 
testant Bible.” 

*“Augh! 


“ Clerk, will 


git out wid ye,” said the widow, indig- 
nantly, to Harris ; “ sure ye must be a rogue yer- 
self to think I’d break me oath, ef it was swore on 
)analmanac. But here’s a Catholic Bible of me 
}own,” said she, producing a Douay Bible from 


\ 


) 
( 


} no more life in her than you'd find iu a stick. 


** Proceed, madam, if you please ?” s1id Maxwell. 

“ Well, ye sec, he promised to be back before 
moon-rise, and as if was gettin’ rayther dark, my 
little Lucy here got frightened and onaisy like, and 
she was lainin’ out of the wagin and lookin’ back, 
whin a jolt of the wagin pitched her out agin a 
rock in the road, and whin [ jumped down and 
picked her up, yer honor,” continued the mother, 
the tears now glistening in her eyes, * there was 


son here, (pointing to a stout lad of sixteen, who 
had elbowed his way through the crowd and was 
standing beside her,) began to un-hurness a horse 
to go for a docther, whin this young gintleman rode 
up, and I axed him if he was adocther. I soon 
saw that he wasn't, but no docther could iver have 
He 


jumped from his horse and took me child in his 


thrated me child more kindly than he did. 


arms, and that was the way he got his cout 
bloodied, yer honor, for ye see, the hurt was in the 
child’s head ; come here, Lucy!” and parting the 
girl's hair, she exposed to view the scar of a re- 
cently healed wound, 

“* How did you know,” asked Agnill, that the 
prisoner here was not a doctor?” 

“ Sure, a docther niver wore a sportsman’s cuat !” 
said the witness. 

** You noticed his coat then; would you know 
it again ?” 

“ Aye, would I, and ivery thing else he wore. 
Whin I forget him, may the Lord forget me. Ye 
see, jist as he got from his horse and came and 
stood over me child, the moon rose, yer honor, and 
when the light of it struck his face, he was lookin’ 
as anxions at the poor girl as‘ef it was his own 
child. Sure, I’ve blessed hima thonsand times 
that could feel so much interest in a poor stranger.” 
And here the grateful widow wiped her eyes again. 

** Describe the coat,” said Agnill. 


“ It was made of fustian, yer honor, with pockets 
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9 ©The Irish woman! Manton’s witness! The | 


Already the tide of sympathy had com- | 


me sarvice, | 


Me | 


in the breasts, and by that same token, ef it hasn’t 
been washed, there'll be a stain of blood on the 
right breast.” 

“ Are you very sure that the moon rose after he 
had dismounted and was standing beside you ?” 
asked Maxwell. 

* Aye, am I.” 

* How long did he remain with you ?” 

“ Long enough to examine me child’s head, and 
then go to the stream for a bucket of water, and 
wash the wound, and help me bind up the head, 
and then awhile afterwards, while David was har- 
nessing up the horse again.” 

“ Was it half an hour?” 

** More nor that !” 

Witness was now desired to stand aside, and at 
Maxwell's request, Sinclair recalled those common. 
wealth prisoners who had found the body of Eas- 
ton. They all agreed that it was abuut ten minutes 
after moon-rise when the murdered man’s horse 


; came to town, and as they started out instantly, 
“Stop a moment,” interrupted Maxwell, “ is ; 


and rode fast, the moon was probably from fif een 
to twenty-five minutes high when they found the 
body, still warm and bleeding. 

‘Two physicians, also, being re-called, said that 
from the warmth of the body when found, and the 
fluidity of the blood, they judged it impossible that 

killed more than fifteen 
discovered—couldn’t have 
He 


Easton could have been 
minutes before he was 
been half an hour possibly. must have been 
shot just about moon.rise. 


This evidence secmed sufficiently conclasive, 


, but prisoner's counsel appeared still unsatisfied, 
. and after whispering together a few minutes, the 


widow was re-culled. 

“ Mrs. Callaghan,” said Maxwell,“ you told 
the prisoner that you were going on to the {own of 
xX why did you not go to that 
place ?” 





, [ believe ; 


** Because, yer honor, a few minutes after this 
young gintleman, had turned back, John Looney, 
ine hired man, came up, rayther the worse for li- 
quor, and he told us that a murder had jist been 
committed on that road, and the police was out af- 
ter the criminal, and if they found us in the road 
we should be suspected and carried back to be 
thried for the murder; and so he persuaded me 
to turu out into» by-roadand so he kept in by- 
roads for three or four days, travelling mostly by 
moon-light, and he persuaded me to turn the kiver 
of the wagin tother side out, that was painted green, 
and he couxcd me to let David, that’s me son here, 
ride one of the horses and keep a half mile or so 
behind the wag n, so the police wouldn't know us 
ef they found us. And so we kept on till we got 
to W. (a town about 75 miles northwest of Z.) 
where we stopped.” 

“ And have you been there ever since ?” 

“Yes, yer honor.” 

‘Did you know, or hear, that great rewards 
were offered for information of your wagon and 
family r 

“© yes, sir, but Looney said he knowed the 
customs of the counthry, and all they wanted was 
to cet us back here and then thry us for the mur- 
der. And, he said, ws nobody knowed us, all we 
had to do was to kupe dark, and say nothin’ and 
they’d niver find us out.” 

* And how came you, fearing this, to come here 
at all ?” 

“ Why, ye see, I heerd about a weck since, that 
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Ga mighty nice young gintleman was going to be 


thried for the mutder because he was out on that 


meself, sure it’s the same one that was so kind to 
me poor little Lucy; and so I thought I'd come 
over any how, and ef I had to be thried for me life, 
1 could only do me duty, and put me thrust in 
God.” 

A tremendous shout of approbation, hitherto 
restrained with difficulty, and now no longer to 


be contr. lied, burst from the assembled multitude, | 


while the Judge was too busy wiping his cyes to 
pay any attention to this breach of decorum. 
* One thing more, my good womun,” said Mux- 


well, as soon as he could be heard, * and 1 am | 


done with you. Liuve you ever, since that night, 
had not before that time?” 
Up to this moment, perhaps not five persons in 


tions ef Maxwell, more than the desire completely 


witness, the whole drift of his examination for the 
last half hour became apparent in a moment, and 


the witness, as, with the same quiet and truthful 
simplicity as ever, she answered— 


road, as he came out from town.” 


an ewgerncss that seemed to astonish the witness. 

“I think David has,—havn't you, Davy ?” 
asked she of her son. 

Without a word, the boy produced from his 
pecket, and handed to Maxwell, a small, square 
pocket compass! On one side was fantastically 
painted a large Ietter J, and on the other a similar 
E. 

All saw it, and forgetful momentarily of court 
ruks, a hundred voices exclaimed at once— 

* Easton's pocket-compass !” 

At this instant, while the excitement in the 
court-house wus becoming frightful, the « flicers, 
despatched a half. hour since, re-appeared, and as 
the crowd opencd for thei, and became once more 
hushed and stil, they placed within the bar a rath- 
er young man, whose red, matted huir and coarse, 
pock-marked features, identified him with the one 
Dennison had described as having ridden with hii 
on the evening of July 25th. 

He had been brought there with a subpoena, as 
witness for defendant in the case now before the 
jury ; but seemed to have come very unwillingly, 
and glared angrily and suspiciously around upon 
the mass of human faces before him. He 
sworn. 


was 


* Your name is John Looney, I presume 2?” said 
Maxwell, mildly. 

“ If ye know, what do you ask me for?” re- 
plied the witness, in a surly manner. 

* Well,” said Maxwell, without changing his 
tone, “‘ were you on the road west of this town, 
some three or four miles, on the evening of July 
25th 2” ‘ 

* ¥¢s, 1 was.” 

“ In.tiding in towards town on that afternoon, 


\ did you find or pick up anything on the road?” 


) 


Witness started, and gave a quick glance at the 
questioner, and then answered, ** No,”—but just 


night and had his coat bloodied; and I said to | 


seen any thing in Looney’s possession which he | 


that whole assembly had secn aught in the ques- | 


to clear his client; but as he put this one to the | 


more than a thousand eager eyes were turned to | 
suspense and an almoet terrified expectation upon | 


* Nothin’ at all, yer honor, more than a little | 
box, that he gave me, tellin’ me he found it on the | 
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| then, raising his eyes, he encountered those of Den- 


nison among the crowd, and seemed to recollect 
himself a moment, he said, rather confusedly, 
“The saddle girth came lvose once, and I got 
down to tighten it, but I did not pick up nothin’.” 

“ Rather singular, isn’t it ?” asked the counsel- 
lor with a smile, “ that your saddle-girth came 


| loose when you were riding without a saddle ?” 


Looney became alternately pale and red fora 
minute, and then said—- 

* Well, I don’t known what it was, then.” 

« Well, will you tell the jury about what time it 


‘ was when you left town to returnto Mrs. Calla- 


ghan’s wagon ?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

‘** Was the moon up when you started out ?” 

*‘ No.” 

** Where were you, then, on the road when the 
moon rose ?” 

At this question, the witness changed color, and 
visibly trembled: but he answered— 

* I don’t remember.” 

* Did you see or meet any one on the road?” 

“ Yes—no !—that is—yes, I met this man,” 
pointing to Manton. 

* Was it before or after the moon rose ?” 

** Some time after it.” 

* And you met no one at all, except him ?” 

* Witness hesitated. 

“ At least,” said Maxwell, slightly changing 


' his tone, “ you will not hesitate to tell the jury in 
“ Have you it with you?” asked Mexwell, with | 


what part of the road you found this?’—and he 
held up Easton’s compass. 

Looney became instantly pale as ashes, and turn- 
ed as if to escape ; but every where, as he looked 
round, was a circle of dark and angry-looking fa- 
ces, and a perfect wall of stout men to stop his way 
—and as he turned again, terrified and despairing 
towards Maxwell, the latter rose suddenly to his 
feet, and leaning forward till he could have touched 
the man with his hand, demanded, in a voice of 
thunder— 

“Where are the watch and pocket-book you 
found also on the old man’s body ?” 

Thrown mementarily off his guard, Looney ex- 
claimed hastily— 

** | lost them afterwards ! 
I met this man !” 


Indeed 1 did—before 


For a single moment after this involuntary con- 
fession, there was in that horror-struck assemblage 
the stillness of death, and then, as with one voice, 
there rose a yell of concentrated wrath, fury and 
revenge, as the crowded hundreds made an instan- 
taneous rush towards the guilty and self{-betrayed 
witness, to take into their own hands the punish- 
ment of his crime. 

The sheriff had barely time to obey a hasty or- 
dir from the bench, and hurry the witness out of 
the back door, where a passage led to the jail; 
while the Judge addressed the angry multitude, 
reminding them that the grand jury was then in 
session, and assuring them that a bill would be 
brought in immediately against Looney, and the 
mujesty of the law be propeily vindicated. He 
closed by turning to the jury— 

* Gentlemen, if-you think it necessary, you can 
retire.” 


But the foreman merely glanced at the rest, and 


| replied, 


“ We are already agrecd.” 
“ Ilow say you, Gentlemen of the Jury ?” called 
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out the clerk—“ is the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or not guilty, in form and manner as set down in 
the indictment ?” 

“ Nor auiiry !” answered the foreman. 

It would add little now to the interest of what 
has been written, to tell how the overjoyed and 
shouting multitude actually lifted the late prisoner 
bodily out of the prisoner’s box, and bore him tri- 
umphantly on theie shoulders round the public 
square—how the guilty and wretched Looney was 
found next morning dead in his cell, having antici- 


pated the hangman's duty, and gone thus, with a 


double murder on his stained soul, to his awful 


' account ;—and how Manton, now higher than ever 
} in men’s esteem and regard, spent prosperously 


the remaining three years of his probation, and 
then received the well carned reward of his fidelity 


and devotion, in the hand of the noble hearted Fan- 


ny Easton. 
But it may be instructive, if not interesting, to 
draw from the above related circumstances, the 


, lesson that Manton drew, and to recognize it as 
| the simple duty with us, short-sighted mortals, 
, always to try to do right, and fur consequences to 
: put our trust in God.” 
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RANDOM GLEANINGS. 
No. 6. 

'Tisa gusty rainy day, Kate, and the chilly 
drops patter against the window pane, as if striv- 
ing to find an entrance into my comfortable room ; 
while the wind rustling among the trees shakes off 
the damp leaves and strews them on the gravelled 
walks—but what care I for the rain and the wind 
without ; I feel them not—they serve to make me 
the more contented with my situation and I look 
about me witha feeling of satisfaction which 
were it pleasant weather I might not possess. 

You, Kate, are acquainted with my little room 
but there are others who will read this who do not 
know what a quiet sunny little place it is—to such 
will I endeavor to describe it. "Tis a corner room, 
look 


out upon the south, where | mark a glorious river 


one window fronts the east, from the other I 


winding around the base of a high hill, which is 
covered with forest trees whose changing leaves 
seem like an earthly bow spanning the hill-side.— 
The sun the live-long day sheds its warm rays upon 
me, while the shifting clouds, even while I write, 
On the 
north side of the room stands my book-case wherein 


fling their dark shadows on my paper. 


Poets 
both ancient and modern therein find place, from 


are ny well.loved and well-read volumes. 


‘* Homer” with his mighty song; with glorious 
* Chaucer ;” imperial “ Spencer,” and the great and 
glorious Shakespeare ; down through the tide of 
time even to the just published poems of “ Carrer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell.” 
phies, ‘Travels und Novels have all a portion of room 
assigned to them: In stormy nights of winter I 
can read History with much satisfaction and only 


Histories, Tales, Biogra- 


at such times, for in warm sunny mornings of 
summer I love to read of travels, during the past 
the Holy { 
Land,” Mrs. Butlers * Year ofconsolation” and ‘the 7 
by Maxwell, have © 
been my companions—in the afternoon Poctry has 


summer Luatnuartine’s * Pilgrimage to 
Czar, his court and people” 
; 
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> mingled with my dreams and Shelly’s lark like songs 
Keats’ glittering verse, our own Bryant's lines so 


stanzas, have with word.music of humbler bards 


been my delight, at other times I’ve followed | 


“ Sterne’s” pen; yielded up myself to “ Smollets” 
fancy ; wandered with Don Quixotte ; fought 
woman’s wit with Richter ; grew cross-grained with 


the “* Bachellor of the Albany ;” studied nice points | 


of law with “ Warren,” and lost myself in heark- 
ening to “ Jane Eyre.” 
While Melville has carried me to the Marquesas 


islands, where I have eat Poee.Poee with Kory-— 
Kory and made love to the tender-hearted Fay- | 


away ; or with Tuckerman have I visited our na- 
tive artists and gazed upon their creations ; I have 
eaten from Leigh-Hunt’s ‘* Pot of Honey” and 
searched for Tuppers “ Crock of Gold.” 


country. 
whereon often reclines an artist friend of mine, 


one Frank Milton, who with his amber mouthed | 
pipe and book, has dreamed away many an after- , 
noon—a few choice paintings and engravings hang | 


around on the walls, most artistically arranged by 
my friend, and a portlolio filled with sketches, 
many from his easel and rare prints, rests against 
the wall—on a table are various articles of vertu 


scattered about together with the papers and Maga. 


zines of the day. In the half-opened drawer is seen 
a roll of music, a flute, a half dozen segars and a 


paper of tobacco, between the table and the window | 


rests against the side of the room, a double barrel- 
gun over which is flung a powder flask, a shot belt, 
a fishing rod with its tackle; a couple of canes 
and a riding whip, make up the assortment, under 


the table is a bust of Sir Walter Scott to whom , 
Frank has audaciously given with a dash of his | 


brush a fierce black mustache and a strikingly red 
nose—with a felt hat placed upon his head he re- 
sembles some Italian brigand, rather than the au- 
thor of Waverly. In the south-east corner of my 
study is placed my writing desk, where these 
“ Random Gleaning’s” are indited, my pens, ink, 
sand, blotter, wax and taper are all before me and 
the pure white sheets of paper are shut within the 
desk, with my many letters, both of love, business 
and pleasure. On a little shelf at my side are the 
books which have just been received, with those 
which I am now reading at this present time Milnes 
‘*s Life and letters of Keats,” 
collection of ** Charles Lambs, Literary letters and 


and Talfourds new 


sketches” are lying there, as also the first two vol- 
umes of Irving's new edition of his works; the 
inimitable “ History of New York” and the ever 
joyous “ Sketch Book.” Directly over my desk is 
a miniature painted on copper of a young and beau- 
tiful girl, I bought it of the painter for its rare beauty, 
who the original was I never knew, until a few 
weeks since chance revealed lier to me, and | learnt 
her history, and as you Kate, have often wondered 
who she might be [ will endeaver to relate it as 
nearly as possible as it was told to me. ‘The nar. 
Y nator was an old schoolmate of mine whom 1 had 
}not met in many years, who having busincss in 
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Under the east window is a lounge | 
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‘our little city had learned where I resided and 
' called to see me—when I had last seen him he 
quiet and so pure or Halleck’s laughter loving | 


was a joyous light hearted lad of eighteen, with a 
merry smile ever playing about his mouth and a 
luxuriant mass of raven curls clustering around his 
sunny face, now he looked like the man of forty, 
though he was scarcely thirty, his countenance sad 
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and a settled melancholy lingering about those 
once brilliant eyes, now dimmed and sunken—his 
hair was tinged with many a thred of gray, while | 


his thin and _ bloodless lips, tightly compressed as 
if wishing to keep all his grief to himself told but 


great sorrow. I should not have known him had 
he not first sent in his card, and as I had heard 
that he was much altered, and his soul, weighed 
down by some awful event in his life, and of which 


} I had already heard some strange rumors of love, 

But I am wandering from my subject, to return | 
again to my description of my study room, on | 
the top of my book case, stands a bust each of , 
Shakespeare, Milton and Burns and on each side 
raised on a pedestal from the floor are life-size busts | 
of Henry Clay, the greatest of statesmen and the | 
noblest of men, and La Fayette the friend of our | 


death and madness, I was partially prepared to 
meet-him. 
ever greater than I had imagined possible. 


up his eyes and he exclaimed, “ Ob! 
that we were boys again.” But he soon relapsed 


‘ 
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my life which is connected with the original of 
this miniature.” I urged him to refrain until the 
morrow,as he was too weak then to undertake it,but 
no, he would not listen to me—and though often 
obliged to pause during the narration till he had 
overcome his feelings—yet he finished it, with the 
calinness which only is known to a master mind. 
“ "Tis now ten years,” since I first saw Fanny 
M**#***** she looked just as she does within this 
miniature, for I had prevailed upon her to be taken 
as she was attired on that night, a robe of silk 


broidered with flowers and on her brow, purer than 
too plainly that he had known one, and but one— , 


alabaster, a wreath woven of moss rose buds, she 


, Sat with lips half open as if giving utterance to a 


happy thought, one arm was raised and the fair 


; hand was pressed aguinst her dimpled cheek—while 


But the change in his appearance was | 


her long loose tresses fell upon her shoulders, and 
one silken curl more daring than the rest within 
her snowy bosom nestled close, entwining round a 


rose-bud sleeping there, she was so beautiful ;— 


, so very beautiful that I a boy of scarcely twenty 
As we greeted each other, some of the old fire lit | 


Barry, would | 
the character of Viola, at the Park Theatre, 


into his sad ways and talked of school days only | 


as a pleasent dream which would never come 
again, at last I asked him into my study, the same 


summers could scarce contain myself for joy. 
I had been listening to a celebrated actress, in 


my 


whole being had been absorbed in the piece and I 


: felt a sense of relief when the curtain fell at the 


study, reader, which I have been describing to you | 


when the first thing that met his eye was that ex. 
quisite painting above my desk, never shall I for. 


close of the second act, and I could once more 
breath aloud, as I arose from my seat and gazed 


' around the house, my eyes fell upon that dear vis- 


: ion of delight. 


get his expression of countenance or tie tone in | 


which he exclaimed, ‘Great God ! ’tis she herself— 
my father I thank you,” and grasping the minia- 
ture he fell upon his knees, and covered it with 
kisses, pressing it to his heart and addressing the 
most tender avowals to it. I feared lest he should 
go crazy, his excitement increasing nomently, but 
nature that kind nurse came to his relief and a 
flood of tears calmed his impetuous soul “Tis a 
sad thing to see a woman in tears, to mark the 
grief upon her countenance—but when a strong 
man is 


tears like a child ; 


bowed down with woe, when he sheds 
when his mighty frame is con- 
vulsed with his agony and when his sobs come from 
his heart like the wailing of the storm wind in the 


forest, nuw in a low faint murmur and anon swell. 


ing up like the roar of the surf on the shore—it is , 


most heart-rending. When I saw that he was re- 


covering I left him alone and when I returned he 
was calin, while a faint smile was wandering about 
He sat on the lounge gazing at the pain- 


his lips. 
ting which he held in his hand. He rose and 
clasping my hand drew me to the seat beside him. 
Then turning to me, with one of his old fashioned 
looks, he, said “‘ Barry, you have witnessed an 
out-burst of feeling on my part, which never before 
he looked 


upon the picture as he spoke, “ in a manner worse 


occurred, even when I lost her” and 
than death, I shed no tear, I uttered not my grief 
aloud, I have kept it all within my own breast for 
ten years—years of bitter sorrow —yet from no one 
have I sought sympathy and never until now have 
I yearned for a friend in whom to confide my grief. 
But the time has now come and to you would | 
For I feel that I have 
long to live, a few wee ks at fartherest and I shall 
j As 


its loves and woes. 
try to prove to 


pour out all my tale. not 
be far from earth and all 
I saw that it would be of no use to 
and that it would 

* And 
continued “let me narrate to you that portion of 


him the fulseness of the above 


only irritate him, I was silent. now” he 


| to the same spot. 
from that moment I began to love. 


‘ velvet 


’ her. 


I could not turn my eyes from her, 
I strove, but in vain for they would wander back 
I was completely fascinated and 
I had dreamed 
of beauty, read of beauty and had beauty pictured 
out to me but never until that moment had I known 
what beauty was. The curtain rose again, the play 


went on and Ellen Tree was once more greeted 
heard not ; 
knew not of all this—I had only thought for one, 
often our eyes mot and each time mine fell beneath 


her purer glances—-once 


with wild applause—but I saw not; 


methought she smiled 
upon me and then my heart like a wild bird im- 
prisoned beat madly against the barriers which 
confined it. When the curtain fell at the close of 
the play and the vast assemblage ruse to depart.— 
I hurried into the lobby, where 1 once more met 
her, she was leaning upon the arm of a gentleman 
whom I rightly conjectured to be her father, her 
mantle was drawn closely around her to 
protect her from the night-air and her face was 


almost hidden in the silken hood which covered 


‘ her head—as she came out her eyes glanced rapid- 


ly about as if in search of some one and a look of 
disappointinent crossed her happy face—I had stood 
where i could watch her without being noticed in 
return—yet when I marked her look of sadness the 
little spark of fire within my heart grew into a 
that I was whom 
sought—lI stepped out from the shadow : 
light fell 


blaze, and I dared to hope she 
ind as the 


upon eyes met, a bright 


me, our smile 
came over her face and ¢ 
That little 
As they 


them, she 


slmost a cry of joy escaped 
blaze was now a raging flame.— 
awaited 
half.turned her head, until she met my 

A sh 
lkerchief which the night wind 


I sprang forward and seized 


stepped into the carriage which 


glance and as she ¢ dropped from her small 


gloved hand her han 
wafted towards me. 
it but before 


it the carriage 


J could reach the fair owner to return 


it to my ¢ 
home my whole soul in a tumult of ‘ 
te 


ed away. % pressed 


roll 
lips and hurried 


delight —In one corner in a delica 


hand was 
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knew who she was and then I remembered who I 


the heiress of thousands and I a young Physician 
without practice, reputation or money, and yet I 
dared to love her. 

That night wasa restless one to me, I never 
pressed my bed but walked my chamber floor the 
live-long night indulging in the wildest fancies, I 
thought the day would never come and with the 


was——she the acknowledged belle of the city and — 
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traced the name of * Fanny M*******,” Then I | 


first light of morning I left the house and wandered , 


unto the Battery here the fresh sea breeze came 


upon my fevered brow and stilled the tempest in my | 
| which destroyed my friends happiness occurred, 


heart. 
It was an easy thing fur me to become acquain- 


ted with Miss M*******, and before six months | 
had fled we were betrothed. My life was one sweet | 
dream of happiness, we loved as only young hearts 


can—my whole conduct was regulated by what I 
thought would be pleasing to her, oh! it is some- 
thing to have the pure love of a young girl given 


_ given up all hopes of recovering it when he visited | 


in all its fullness unto you—you feel that by her | 


side you could go through life caring little for the 
thorns which might beset your pathway. 


As yet we had not told to her father the wish of | 


our hearts when one day he coming unexpectedly 


love—without waiting for any explanation from 
me, he accused me with seeking his daughter for 
her wealth, upbraided me on account of my pov- 
erty and my youth, forbade me his house and com- 
manded me never to see his daughter more. I 
entreated him to be calm and listen to me but my 
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ful day comes round, she gives way to the most 
passionate grief, and will not be comforted ; but I 


know that God who tempers the wind to the shorn | 


lamb,” will not forsake my poor Fanny. 

"Tis now, Kate, three weeks since my friend 
died, and with his last breath he made me promise 
to see that Fanny has every thing necessary for her 
comfort as long as she may live and that at her 
death she should be laid beside him. Need I say 


that the picture to me now possesses a most mourn- | 
ful interest and I look upon it as a sacred thing.— | 


The picture was taken just before the painful event 


by a foreign artist of considerable reputation, who 


shortly after left the city taking the miniature with ; 


him as no one came to claim it—after the events 


had transpired my friend sought for the artist to | 
obtain the painting which was now most dear to ’ 


him but he could find no trace of him and had 


me, and here found the long lest treasure. When he 


left me he took it with him and retained it by him ' 
till the day of his death. 


Thus ends the story of 
the miniature which you have so often, Kate, 


| gazed on.-—With greetings to yourself and Lucy I 
in surprised us while [ was pouring out avowals of | 


coolness only agravated him the more and he struck | 
me a blow upon my face at the same time slan- ° 


dering my birth. At once my passions took fire 
and I raised my cane to return the blow but be. 
fore it touched him he fell upon the floor a corpse, 
never until my dying day shall I forget the shriek 
of agony that his daughter gave as she fell fainting 
upon his body. For ten years, that cry has been 
ringing in my ears—mid the busy crowd and in 
silence and alone; day and night it comes upon 
me—till my brain grows crazed and forgetfulness 
comes over me—I was horror struck—I knew not 
what to do—mediczl assistance was summoned but 
to no purpose the vital spark had fled—I have a 
dim recollection of being hurried off to prison, of 
finding myself within a cell—where I passed days 


remain, Barry Gray. 
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CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK. 

Miss Sepewick was one of the first Americans 
of her sex who were distinguished in the republic 
of letters, and in the generous rivalry of women of 
genius which marks the present age she continues 
to occupy a conspicuous and most honourable 
position. She is ofa family which has contributed 
some of its brightest names to Massachusetts.— 


Her father, who was descended from one of the | 


major-generals in the service of Cromwell, enjoyed 
a high reputation as a statesman and a jurist, and 
was successively an officer in the revolutionary 
army, a representative and senator in Congress, 
and a judge of the supreme court of his state. Her 
brother Henry, who died in 1831, was an able 
lawyer and political writer, and another brother, 


| the late Theodore Sedgwick, was also distinguished 


; as a statesman and an author. 


and nights of indescribable agony of being ar- } 


raigned before a vast concourse of people, of the 
lawyers pleadings, the judges charge, and the jury's 
verdict of “ Not Guilty.” After that a blank came 
upon my spirits and for weeks I lay upon a sick 
bed tossing with fever—when I recovered I learnt 
the full extent of my misfortunes. 


‘ which her father had removed in 


Miss Sedgwick, was born in the beautiful rural 
village of Stockbridge, on the river Housatonic, to 
1787. Judge 
Sedgwick died in 1813, before his daughter had 
given any indications of literary ability, but her 
brother ‘Theodore, who had been among the first to 


} appreciate the genius of Bryant, soon discovered 


My poor Fanny, recovered from her fainting fit | 


only to learn that | was her father’s murderer, from 


that moment she lost her senses and was placed | 


in an Insane Asylum where she still is with no 
hopes of ever recovering. 
proved suatisfactorly by the Physicians that Mr. 
M**#*****'s death was occasioned by disease of 
the heart, brought suddenly to a climax by vio- 
lent mental excitement. But I have never been 
able to forget that I was the innocent cause of his 
death, and I know that I am still looked upon by 


many people as a murderer. My heart, my love, 


, my hopes ; my all are burried in that retreat where 


my poor Fanny will end her days—I visit her ev- 
ery year but she knows me not and though she is 


saree 


Upon my trial it was | 


and encouraged the development of her dormant 
powers. The earliest of her published works was 
the New England Tale, originally intended to ap- 
pear as a religious tract, but which grew beyond 
the limits of such a design, and was given to the 
world in a volume, in 1822. This was followed, 
in 1824, by Redwood, a novel which was imme. 
diately and widely popular; in 1827 by Hope Les- 
lic or Early ‘Times in Massachusetts, by which her 
reputation was yet more extended; in 1830 by 
Clarence, a Tale of our own Times, whjch was in- 
ferior in merit, though received with equal favour ; 
in 1832 by Le Bossu, one of the Tales of Glauber 
Spa. and in 1835 by The Linwoods, or “ Sixty 
Years Since” in America, the last and in some 
respects the best of her novels. 
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In the same year 


which had previously appeared in various periodi- 
cals. 
In 1836 Miss Sedgwick gave the public the first 


of anew and admirable series of illustrations of 


common life, under the title of The Poor Rich Man 
and the Rich Poor Man, which was followed in 
1837 by Live and Let Live, and subsequently by 

, Means and Ends, or Self Training, A Love 'To- 

ken for Children, and Stories for Young Persons. 

In the spring of 1839 she went to Europe, and 

in the year which she spent in travelling wrote her 
, Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home, which 
were published in two volumes soon after her re- 
) turn. 
Besides the works already mentioned Miss Sedg- 
| wick has’ written a Life of Lucretia M. Davidson, 
/ and many contributions to annuals and literary 
magazines. 

Miss Sedgwick has marked individuality. She 
commands as much respect by her virtues as she 
| does admiration by her talents. Indeed the rare 
endowments of her mind depend in an unusual de. 
' gree upon the moral qualities with which they are 

united for their value. She writes with a higher 
, object than merely to amuse. Animated by a 
_ cheerful philosophy, and anxious to pour its sun- 
| shine into every place where there is lurking care 
' or suffering, she selects for ‘illustration the scenes 
| of every day experience, paints them with exact 
fidelity, and seeks to diffuse over the mind a delic- 
ious serenity, and in the heart kind feelings and 
sympathies, and wise ambition, and steady hope.— 
A truly American spirit pervades her works. She 
speaks of our country as one “ where the govern- 
ment and institutions are based on the gospel prin- 
ciple of equal rights and equal privileges to all,” 
and denies that honour and shame depend upon 
condition. She is the champion of the virtuous 
poor, and selecting her heroes and heroines from 
humble life, does not deem it necessary that by 
tricks upon them in the cradle they have been only 
temporarily banished from a patrician caste and 
estate to which they were born. 

Her style is colloquial, picturesque, and marked 
by a facile grace which is evidently a gift of nature. 
Her characters are nicely drawn and delicately 
contrasted. Her Deborah Lenox has remarkable 
merit as a creation and as an impersonation, and 
it is perfectly indigenous. 
of several others. Miss Sedgwick’s delineations 
of New England manners are decidedly the best 
that have appeared, and show both a careful study 
and a just appreciation.—Griswold. 


The same can be said 
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MAKING A “¥,.” 
A story is told of an auctioneer who was provo- 
kingly annoyed, while in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, by the ludicrous bids of a fellow, whose 
sole object seemed to be to make sport for the buy- 
ers, rather than himself to buy. At length, en- 
raged beyond endurance, the knight of the ivory- 
headed hammer, looking around the room for a 
champion to avenge his wrongs, fixed his eyes 
upon a biped of huge dimensions, a very monarch 
in strength, and cried out. 


** Marlow, what shall I give you to put that fel- ¢ 


low out ?” 
*«T take one five dollar bill.” 
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* Done, done, you shall have it.” \ 

Assuming the ferocious, knitting his brows, 
spreading his nostrils like a liun’s, and putting on 
the wolf all over his head and shoulders, old Mar- 
low strode off to the aggressor, and seizing the ter- 
rified wretch by the collar, said to him in a whisper 
that was heard all over the roon— 

“ My good frin, you go out with me, I give you 
half the money !” 

“Donec! done!” says the fellow. 
“ Hurrah ! burrah !” shouted the audience. The 
auctioneer had the good sense to join in the laugh, 
and cooly forked out the V. 
— 5 ¢ Gato — 
FREE SOLLISM DEFINED. 

A coLorep gentleman who was loading a dray 
on the Levee at St. Louis, stopped the sable cook | 
of one of the steamers lying there, with the ques- 
tion : 

“ Jaky, whar’s Buffalo ?” 

“In the state of Canada,” answered Jake, with 
a geographical shake of the head. 

“ Well, what is dis free soil politics de white 
folks is startin’ der—is it gwine to help de color’d 


people ?” inquired the drayman. 
** Ob course,” says Jake, ** dis last movement is 


’spressly for settin’ de soil free—dat is, settin’ de 


corn and cotton plantations goin’ where dey pleases. | 


Now de niggars bein’ diggers to de soil, which 


° ° : ° { 
means b’longin’ to it, ob course when Je soil yoes, | 


dey go too; jess like when you start de coon, ob 


course you follow ; darfore, when you declares de 
land free, you gib de color’d pussons a gencral 
pass to take demselves off jess as fast as dey am 
able—heah ! ya! hah!” 

“ Ah, ah, dat’s it, ch? Well, I sees tru dat 
now ; dat’s jess us plain, dat is, as a color’d man 
in de dark. 


+e 


I is gwine ia for dat lass movement, 


— 2 ¢ Cao — 
THE DANDY AND HIS TURKEY. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR HABITS. 

Cuaracter is the substance—reputation the 
shadow only—sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter. How important then, is care in the growth | 
and formation of habits, since character is but a | 
“ bundle of habits,” that years have been picking , 
up and combining ; and when combined, you may 
annihilate the composition, but you cannot alter it. 
It is no easy matter to drop habits, even those that | 
hang most loosely upon the outside. We have an | 
attachment to them, or they have an attach- 
ment to us, which is not readily separated. | 
They are like an old pair of shoes, which, though 


there are no advantages attending them, still they 
are easy, and we are loth to “cast them off." — | 
They are like an old hat, which, though it has | 
become unsightly, still sits comfortable to our head, | 
and we dread the breaking of a new one. 
5 6 to — 
WIVES. 

Ou! what a happy day would that be for Bri- 
tain whose morning should smile upon the making 
of a law for allowing no woman to marry until she 
had becume an cconomist, thoroughly acquainted | 


with the necessary expenses of a respectable mode 


{of living, and able to calculate the requisites of 
' comfort, in connexion with all the probable con- 


If such a law should be 
so cruel as to suspend for a year or more every 


tingencics of actual life. 


approach to the hymeneal altar, it would, at least, 
be equally effective in averting that bitter repent- | 
ance with which so many look back to the hurried 
manner in which they rushed blindfold upon an 


‘untried fate, and only opened their eyes to behold 


their madness and folly when it was too late to 
avert the fatal conscquences.—Mrs. Ellis’s Wives 


\ of England. } 


Cwer Justice Marsuauu was in the habit of | 
going to market himself, and carrying home his | 


purchases. 


Frequently he would be seen at sun- | 


rise, with poultry in one hand and vegetables in the | 


other.—On one of these occasions, a fashionable 


Richmond, was swearing violently because he 
could find no one to carry home his turkey. 
shall stepped up and asking him where he lived 
said on being told, “ that is on my way and I will 
take it for you.” When he came to the house the 


; , : ee 
young man inquired, ** What shall I pay you ?”— 


— 0 © Oto — 
Rev. Sipney Saira, in speaking of the prosy | 
nature of most sermons, said—*‘‘ They are written 
as if sin were to be taken out of a man like Eve 
out of Adam, by putting him to sleep.” 
— + OGet-— 
Ir is useless to address fine spun, metaphysical 


arguments toa vulgar mind. Rough blocks are 


not to be hewn with e razor—any more than beards 
young man from the North, who had removed to | 


Mar. } 


“ Oh nothing,” said the Chief Justice, “‘ You are 


welcome ; it was on my way, and no trouble.” 

“ Who was that polite old man that brought 
home my turkey for me? inquired the young man 
of a bystander. 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States.”— 
“ Why did he bring home my turkey ?” “ To give 
you a severe reprimand, and teach you to attend 


to your own business,” was thereply. ‘True great- 


ness never feels above doing anything that is useful ; | 


but especially, the true great man will aever feel 
ubove helping himself. His own independence of 
character depends on his being able to help him- 
self 
self in business in Philadelphia, wheeled home the 
) paper which he purchased for the printing office, 
upon a wheel-barrow with his own hands. 


: 6 ’ 


“ That,” replied he, “is John 


Dr. Franklin, when he first established him- 


should be reaped with a broad-axe. 
—° 3D ¢ Cato — 
As the Alpine plant strikes its roots most firmly 
in rocky and barren places, so does love somctiines 


linger in the soul when every other joy has perished 


there. 
—-0 358) ¢ Gato —— 

A clock or watch is said to have the least eelf- 
esteem of any article of manufacture—as it is con- 
tinually running itself down. 

— 3359 0 Go —— 


Our incomes should be like our shoes, if too 


small they will gall, and pinch us, but if too large | 


they will cause us to stumble and trip.” 
— —° 35D ¢ Cito — 

Wealth is a relative thing, since he that has lit- 
tle, and wants less, is richer than he that has 
much but Wants more.” 

— oD 6G — 

The finest friendships have been formed in mu- 
tual adversity, as iron is the most strongly united 
by the fiercest flame. 


| Publications of this kind, cannot be too highly recommended, 


, $1,00; A. F. Dalton, Ms. $0.75; S. B. Asbfield, Ms.$1,00; ¢ 


| McKay, to Miss Ann Jane Whitefield, both of this city. 


' ter of Jacob Ten Broeck, Esq. of Greenport. : 


; ter of the late Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, of said city. 
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WeE would direct the attention of our readers to Sears’ | } 
New and Popular Pictorial description of the United States. 


nor too extensively read. 
— 8? ¢ Gro 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Buox for November, is before us, and as 
usual its pages are filled with useful and interesting matter. 
This No. contains 24 extra pages, and 40 engravings. } 7. 
— iD @ Gato —- ae 
Tue American Courter, published at Philadelphia, every > " ta 
Saturday, at two dollars a year, is one of the largest, and we 1% ‘ 
may add one of the best family newspapers in the United 
States.— Mr. McMukin, the editor is a gentleman well calcu- ; 





lated to fill the station in which he is placed, and to giveen- > vk 
tire satisfaction to the reading community. ‘ ‘ ; 


— 18D © Cito — be 
Neau's Gazerre, published ut Philadelphia, every Satur- j 
day, at two dollarsa year. The Gazette is a large and well- } . 
conducted paper, and we are sure it jiossesses merit to rec- pee 
ommend it to the favor of the public. It is edited by Charles 
J. Peterson, and Mrs. Juseph C. Neal. } : 


— 3) ¢ Cato — 5 
Letters Containing Remittances, Pag 


Recewedat this Ofice,ending Wednesdaylast deducting the | ‘ 

amount of postage paid. ‘ » 

B.T.W. Horicon, N. Y. $5.00; E. W. Garoga, N. Y. 

$1.00; P. M. Fulton, N. Y. $5.00; J. M. Westminister, Vt. iq 
$1,50; P. M. Eatonville, N. Y. $2,00; N. 8 R. Guilford, } ’ 
N. Y. $7.81 ; Miss C. C. Greenfield Centre, N. Y. $1,00; 
P.G.V. V. Pleasant Plains, N. ¥Y. 81,00; Mrs. D. P. Mar 
tinsburgh, N. Y. $1,00; Miss M. B. Amenia Village, N. Y. 


A. T. C. Geneva College, N. Y. $3,009; H. H.C. Pine Plains. 
N. ¥. $2.00; C. F. A. Bethlehem, Ct. $1.00: Mrs F. ALF. | 
Columbus, Ga. 82,00; W. P. Bergen, N.Y. $2,00; E. C. 
Middlefield N. Y. $1,00; J. V. 8S. Claverack, N.Y. 81,50; . 
KR. V. V. Vischer’s Ferry, N. ¥.$100; E. K. Plainfield, N. J. é* 
$8.00; A. C. Five Corners, N. Y. 34,00; A. W.Felt’s Mills, | 7 
N. Y. $1.00; E. B. W. Flint Creek, N. Y. $2,00; P. M. ; 4 
Hoffinan’s Ferry, N. Y. $2.00; P. M. York, N.Y. $2,00; 
Cc. J. Cornwalisville, N. Y. $1,00. 


—-8¢ Cat —— 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. I. HI. Tuttle, Nenry | : 
J. Baringer, and Miss Elizabeth R. Acly, both of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. G. Coles, Joba F. Coffin, of 
Brooklyn, to Eliza Hatch, of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the same, Archibald 8. Doane, of New- 
York, to Louisa Best, of this city. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Darling, Mr. Alexander 


sy the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Wim. Mvore, to Jane Aun, daugh- : hi 


By the same Cornelius Plass, to Elmira Hollenbeck, both 
of Greenport. 
At Stamford, Dutchess Co. on the 2ist inst. by the Rev. , 
Mr. Darling, Mr. Jonathan Ford, of this city, to Miss Anna M. 
Bullock, of the former place. ) ' 
At Rochester, on the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Lee, John 
M. Donnelly, of Catskill, to Mrs. Jane A. Whittelsey, daugh 
ter of Josiah Sheldon, Esq. of the former place. ; 
At Canaan, N. Y. on the 18th inst. by the Rev. P. Betts, 
Mr. George M. Sienrs, of Sheffield, Muss. to Miss Susan Her- 
rick, of the former place. 
Our compliments to this happy couple, and likewise, our 
thanks for their kind remembrance of us— 
And may kind Heaven, for many succeeding years, we 4 
Her choicest blessings send, ou this loving pair of Shears. 


In Claverack, on the 11ith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, ; 
Mr. Thomas Kenwood, of New-York, to Miss Aun Jennette, 
daughter of A. A. Van Deusen, Exq. of Claverack. 
At New Leabanon, Col. Co. on the Hlth inst. by Seth 
Darley, Esq. C. Thursten Chase, of Chatham, to M. Cadelia, 
daughter of Rensselaer Fowler, of the former place. 
In Philadelphia, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Aber 


crombie, Robert W. Shufeldt, U. 8. Navy. to Sarah, daugh 


— a 6 Cc — 
DEATHS. ‘ 

In this city, on the 15th inst. Eliza Rogers, wife of Wim. E 
Rogers, in her 38th year. 

On the 21st inst. Spencer Whiting, Jr. aged 14 years. 

On the 22d inst. Charles, son of Frauklin Roberts, aged 2 ; 
yenrs. 
~ In Albany, on the 24th inst. Almira, wife of Amiel Barnard, 
aged 56 formerly of this city. 

In New-York, on the 7th inst. Julia Fulton, wife of Charles 


light, and eldest daughter of the late Robert Fulton, in the 
39th vear of her gge 

At Rhinebeck, on the 18th inst. Harriet L. daughter of the 
late Barnet Wager, of Hillsdale 

At Hillsdale, on the 27th ult. Josiah Bagley, in the 89th year ‘ 
of hisage.—A Revolutionary soldier. ¢ 

At Saugerties, Ulster, Co. on the 27th ult. Mr. Barnet Gay, 
formerly of Coxsackie, aged 61 years and 10 months : 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 


“ NOT DEAD—BUT SLEEPETH.” 
BY AARON DE LANO. 

Far from the busy world, away, 
Upon his couch, a christian lay, 
Haggard his brow, in health so fair, 
For Death had set his impress there. 
No murmur—nor repining word, 
Nor sad complaint, nor groan was heard, 
But calm as sinks the sun to rest, 
Behind the mountains of the west, 
At close of some delightful day— 
So gently ebbed his life away, 
With voice as clear as silver bell, 
He bade his friends a long farewell, 
“ And cease,” he cried, “ for me to weep, 
I shall not die but sweetly sleep.” 
I love at eve, life’s cares forgot, 
To wander near the sacred spot, 
Where weeping willows wildly wave 
Their branches o’er his peaceful grave— 
There, violets lift their fragrant head, 
And roses, too, their perfume shed, 
Nor is there aught of fear or gloom, 
Around that christian’s humble tomb ; 
But voices often greet the ear— 
The music of another sphere— 
“ Nor care, nor age shall dim his brow— 
He is not dead—he sleepeth now.” 


Maine Village, N. Y. 1248. 


— 2 ¢ Sato 
THE RINGLIT. 
BY HON. MRS. NORTON. 
Ou! treasured thus by passion’s slave, 
Dear relic of the by-gone year; 
Say what remains of her who gave ? 
The vain regret the useless tear, 
The clasping hands—the throbbing brow— 
The murmuring of that shadowy word. 
To which had answered once—oh! now, 
Why is that light quick step unheard! 
What in those syllables is found, 
That such a start of woe can claim? 
A word is but an empty sound— 
Alas! it is—it was—her name! 
It was—yes, she was once as gay, 
As full of life, as aught that lives ; 
The breath—the life—hath passed away, 
But not the pang her memory gives. 


Bright tresses! thy beauty bringeth now 
A thousand dreams of rapture gone ; 

Her sunny eyes, her radiant brow, 
The low, light laughter of her tone. 

Gazing on thee, again she stands 
Before me, as in days of old ; 

With all her young head’s shining bands, 
And all its wavy curls of gold. 

Till as I view thee, silken tress, 
[ feel within my suffering heart, 

*Tis all which now my sight can bless, 
All that of her will not depart. 

Oh! thou that wert life’s dearest prize, 
That now art buta thought of pain; 

Why do thy tones—thy laughing eyes 
Rise up to wring my soul again ? 

I roam in vain : the sun that beams 
Is still the sun we looked upon ; 

My hand, my lonely hand, in dreams, 
Seeks still for thine to clasp its own, 

My heart resists all time—all change, 
And finds no other form so dear. 


My memory, wheresoe’er I range, 


Clings to the spot where thou wert near, 
OC\-—~ 
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Change! thou wert all life’s scenery : 
To me the billowy, bounding wave— 
The wide green earth—the far blue sky, 
Form but the landscape of thy grave ! 
Oh bitter is their boon of life 
Who cannot hope, who may not die— 
I tinger in a world of strife, 
Whilst thou art in the happy sky! 
IT envy thee the peace thou hast, 
And, but "tis sin, the knee would bow, 
And He who made thee all thou wast 


Would make me all that thou art now ! 


—_ 5D) © Go — 
THE FATHER IS COMING. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Tue clock is on the stroke of six, 
And father’s work is done ; 
Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on! 
The wild night wind is blowing cold, 
*Tis dreary crossing o'er the wold. 


He's crossing o’er the wold apace, 
He's stronger than the storm; 
He does not feel the cold, not he, 

His heart it is so warm. 
For father’s heart is stout and true, 
As ever human bosom knew. 


He makes all toil and hardship light ; 
Would all men were the sume, 
So ready to be pleased, so kind, 
So very slow to blame ; 
Folks need not be unkind, austere, 
For love hath readier will than fear! 


And we'll do all that father likes, 


Ilis wishes ure so few! 
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RURAL REPOS 


Would they were more! that every hour 


Some wish of bis I knew! 
I'm sure it makes a happy day 
When I can please him any way ! 


I know he's coming by this sign, 


That baby’s almost wild; 


See how he laughs, aud crows, and stares, 


Heaven bless the merry child! 
Ilis father’s self, in fuce and limb, 
And father’s heart is strong in him ! 


Hark! hark! I hear his footsteps now— 
He's through the garden gate; 
Run little Bess, and ope the door, 
And do not let him wait. 
Shout, budy, shout, and clap thy hands, 
For futher on the theshold stands! 


— - i) © Gato — 
MELODY. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGET. 


Ir yon bright stars which gem the night, 
Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits re-unite 
Whom death hath torn assunder here, 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar! 
Mix soul, and soul to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star ! 


But oh! how dark, how drear, how lone 
W ould seem the brightest world of bliss, 

If wandering through each radient one, 
We fail to find the loved of this! 


If there, no more the ties shall twine, 


Which death's cold hand alone can sever, 


Ah! then these stars in mockery shine, 
More hateful, as they shine forever! 


It cannot be—each hope and fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holds us now 


There is a voice which sorrow hears, 


When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain; 


"Tis Heaven that whispers “ dry thy tears 


The friends of earth shall meet agnin !” 
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NEW & POPULAR WORK FO 
BOOK AGENTS. 


An Agent is wanted in every ~ and gk in the United 
States, to procure subscribers and sell the following elegant 


_ work, just published and ready for delivery : 


SEARS’ NEW AND POPULAR 
Pictorial Descrip. of the United States. 


Containing an account of the Topography, Settlement, His- 
tory, Revolutionary and other interesting events, Statistics, 
progress in Agriculture, Manufactures, Population, &c. &c. of 
each State in the Union, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 200 ENGRAVINGS, _ 

Of the principal Cities, Places, Buildings, Scenery, Curiosities, 
Seals of the Stutas, &c. &c. 

Complete in one octavo volume, of six hundred pages, ele- 
yantly bound in gilt pictorial muslin, RETAIL PRIC E, $2.50. 

We have prepared this volume at great expense ; the type 
large, clear and handsome: paper smooth and white ; binding 
strong and substantial, engravings neat and appropriate. 
This work is decidedly the cheapest and most popular ever 
issued from the American press, and from the orders already 
received for it, we are satisfied it is destined to have an im- 
mense sale throughout our vast extended country. From pe- 
culiar circumstances we are enabled to offer this book low to 
book pediars, post masters, and others, who may feel disposed 
to act as agents. ' ; 

As the publisher is desirous of giving this useful Family 
Work a very extensive circulation, he offers the most liberal 
inducements to Agents, and is satisfied that any man of good 
address can make from $5, to $10 a day from the sale of it. 
"There is scarcely a town or village in the Union but will fur- 
nish more or less subscribers. A small capital of from $25 to 
$50 will be necessary to make a commencement. 

7" No letters attended to unless the postage is paid. 

For further particulars address 
tOBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 128 Nassau-St. New-York City, N. Y- 





‘New Volume, September, 1848, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 25, “Commencing Sept, 30, 1844 8. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


! Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 


Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-fifth Volume of the Rurat 
LePosiTORY wil be issued on Saturday the 30th of September, 


; 1848, 


‘ the test of more than a score of years ; 


‘ 


The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
fumilies of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
amid the many chan- 


) ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
} hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 
) Rural has continued on,from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
( Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


TUE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 


other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 


| numbers of eight pages each, with a title page aud index to 


the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the nentest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annom, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 2st, 23d, and 24th, volumes, and any one sending for 
the 25th, volume, cnn have as many copies of either of these 
volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. All 


{ volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, eacept when 
‘ a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


2 Copies for $1.50,being 75 Cents Each. 
7 do. $2.00, do. 66 do. 


5 do. 83,00. do. 60 do. 
8 do. $4,00, do. 3 do. 
il do. $5,00, do. 46 do. 


22 do. $10.00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. 815,00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. $20,00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 
Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
37" No subscription received for less than one year. All 


the back numbers furnished to new subscribers daring the © 


{ year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1848. 
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